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be read without disgust. " Mr. X," says the translator's preface, " is much 
less interesting as a superman in spe than as an illustration of what a 
morally and mentally normal man can do with the tools furnished him 
by our new understanding of human ways and human motives." 

The only conclusions to be drawn from these plays wherein criminals, 
wantons, weaklings, meet is that too unrelieved a view of the degradation 
of life is as false as the most evasive idealism. Life has at least moments 
of relief from horror. 



Youe United States. Sy Arnold Bennett. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1912. 

There are many ways of writing about a country. One is to live in it, 
study it, become proficient in its literature, and ultimately reproduce for 
others a nation and a literature. This is what Professor Giles did for 
China. Another way is to know nothing at all about a land; to hasten 
through it, giving frank account of one's impressions for what they are 
worth. The interest then veers from the country to the writer's mind. 
It is not so much, indeed, the country depicted that one gets as the in- 
structive reactions of the author, so that the interest is psychological 
rather than historic. This volume, then, is not in the least our United 
States, but "Arnold Bennett: His United States." 

Of the Five Towns Arnold Bennett knows everything. He knows all 
the people, how they look, and what they think. He has written tales 
and comedies, exhaustive novels, and great full books about the characters 
and the lives of the inhabitants. His great genius, perhaps, lies in his 
power of painting Peter de Hoogh interiors, while the present volume is 
distinctly of the impressionistic poster variety. 

It is only natural that it should not be an accurate portrait of the 
country. Only a demigod could see a country accurately and correctly 
in six or seven weeks. Naturally, many isolated incidents seemed to 
him to point to national characteristics. Allowing entirely for the fact. 
that the book is not descriptive of a country so much as an account of 
the adventures of a Five Towns mind seeing the United States, we may 
enjoy the keenness and brilliancy of the volume. 

The book is brilliantly written. It is full of fine word-pictures, and if 
one can afford to be indifferent to the author's art criticism one can rely 
on his sense of fitness and comparative values. His wonder and delight 
at our railroad stations, our sky-scraping landscape, our beautiful streets, 
our leisurely suburban towns, are vivid and picturesque. It is instructive 
and edifying to set this volume beside Henry James's book of American 
cities, and from the two any reader might derive an excellent idea of 
how our civilization strikes the alien and the outsider. 



The Task of Social Hygiene. By Havelock Ellis. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1912. 

In the Task of Social Hygiene Havelock Ellis has made one of the 
most important of modern contributions to the all-absorbing and ubiqui- 
tously discussed woman question. It is a book that cannot be too urgently 
recommended to the facile magazine-writers who are flooding current 
and evanescent literature with the opinions founded upon their family 
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life or their personal experience. To those who are likely to think seri- 
ously for a minute of such books as Ida Tarbell's Business of Being a 
Woman, or Jane Johnston Christie's The Advance of Woman, the book 
furnishes so excellent an introduction and so well-grounded an historic 
sense of the whole movement as to make these books entirely superfluous. 

Havelock Ellis understands that the great field of woman's activity is 
to aid in the production of a liner race. He also knows that for the past 
two centuries we have been slowly moving toward the present crisis. He 
makes very clear that the woman movement is a much larger and more 
serious thing than a mere demand for political liberty; that the ballot in 
the hands of woman will never be as Frances Power Oobbe declared thirty 
years ago " the crown and completion " of progress, nor will it create, as 
the irrepressible Christobel Pankhurst says, " A new heaven and a new 
earth." It will merely be the means women have for furthering social 
legislation and contribute to the passing of laws for the protection and 
welfare of women and children. 

Woman's political enfranchisement is the vestibule to woman's emanci- 
pation. " The vote," says Havelock Ellis, " is merely an act of justice 
and a reasonable condition of social hygiene." He makes it quite clear 
that the vote is not an end in itself, but a means to the most important 
of ends — namely, that " of creating human beings best fitted for modern 
life, the practical realization of sound eugenics." 

That the woman movement is here inevitably and for good there is 
no question, and the only possible service of. the conservative is that of 
perhaps guiding it into the right channels. The great service of free 
women will be the birth and care of a nobler race; a race that can neither 
be born nor nurtured of political slaves. 

The chapter on the " Significance of the Falling Birth-rate " is an 
excellent corrective to the alarmists who cry out for quantity regardless 
of quality. Large families are the stigma of degeneration, and it is the 
very essence of civilization that with the growth of social stability the 
birth-rate as well as the death-rate should fall. 

The chapters on "Eugenics and Love," "Immorality and the Law," 
" The War against War " may be recommended as the sanest and ablest 
contributions to these subjects that have found their way into print. 
The whole course of Havelock Ellis's activity and study, his monumental 
work on the Psychology of Sex, has prepared him to speak authorita- 
tively on the subject of the significance and the historic value of the 
woman movement. 



